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Garden 

Photography 

Workshop 

To  Be  Held  March  9 


A  photography  workshop  will  be  held 
on  March  9,  1989,  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  for  those  who'd  like  to  im¬ 
prove  their  garden  photography  skills, 
according  to  Mrs.  Dutton  Hayward,  Ta¬ 
coma,  who  has  organized  the  program. 

The  workshop  will  be  conducted  by 
Cyrus  Happy,  Tacoma  editor  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  well  known  for  his  nature  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  focus  will  be  on  landscape  and 
close-up  photography. 

Coffee  and  registration  will  be  from  9:30 
to  10  a.m.  with  a  lecture  from  10  until 
noon.  Lunch  will  be  a  bring  your  own  brown 
bag.  After  lunch,  there  will  be  an  outdoor 
photo  session,  weather  permitting.  Bring 

Ptur  own  camera  and  enough  film  for  the 
ssion. 

Fee  for  the  workshop  in  $15.  All 
members  and  friends  of  NHS  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend.  Phone  the  NHS  office  at 
527-7410. 


schedule  this  issue.  His  topic  will  be 
‘Chinese  Ornamentals  and  the  Northwest 
Connection’,  based  partly  on  his  trip  last 
fall  to  China. 

In  July,  Hugh  Johnson,  Editor  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
magazine,  will  speak  to  NHS  members  and 
friends.  An  eminent  author  as  well,  Johnson 
has  written  the  Principles  of  Gardening 
which  is  widely  respected  as  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  garden  scene.  He  is  also  a  wine 
expert,  with  several  wine  books  to  his  credit. 
The  specific  date  of  the  lecture  will  be 
announced  later. 

Janet  Meakin  Poore,  Winnetka,  IL,  a 
distinguished  landscape  designer  will  lec¬ 
ture  on  November  8.  Author  of  Trees  That 
Merit  Attention,  she  is  also  completing  a 
similar  book  on  shrubs  which  will  be 
published  shortly. 

And  a  tour  to  Portland,  OR,  in  late  spring 
will  include  visits  to  the  Berry  Botanic 
Garden  and  the  Platt  Garden,  The  Berry 
Garden  at  its  best  in  the  spring  has  an 
outstanding  rock  garden  and  a  newly  de¬ 
veloped  perennial  border.  The  Platt  Gar¬ 
den,  one  of  the  premier  private  gardens  of 
the  Northwest,  is  widely  known  for  its  so¬ 
phisticated  use  of  choice  and  unusual  plants. 


1989  Lecture  &  Tours 
Start  February  28 


Fern  Festival 


NHS  Develops  Exhibit 
For  Northwest 
Flower  Show 

Heralding  the  arrival  of  Seattle’s  own 
Chinese  garden,  which  NHS  has  been 
instrumental  in  launching,  will  be  an  ex¬ 
hibit  with  a  Chinese  theme  for  the  North¬ 
west  Flower  and  Garden  Show  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  to  20  at  the  Seattle  Convention 
Center. 

Designer  for  the  display  is  Lynn  Sonne- 
man,  NHS  Board  Member  and  landscape 
designer. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  motif  and  an 
explanation  of  the  Chinese  garden’s  advent 
here,  the  exhibit  will  feature  information 
on  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  and 
its  activities. 

The  flower  show,  the  first  of  its  kind 
hej-e  for  many  years,  will  feature  24  dem¬ 
onstration  gardens,  commercial  exhibits  and 
a  wide  number  of  flower  and  garden 
competitions,  lectures  and  demonstrations. 


Fall  Plant  Sale 
A  Green  Success 


The  first  1989  NHS  lecture  will  be 
February  28,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture,  according  to  Mayde 
Anderson,  Chair. 

Speaker  wil  be  Panayoti  Kelaidis, 
Curator  of  the  Rock  Alpine  Garden  at  the 
Denver  Botanic  Garden  since  its  inception. 
An  inspiring  speaker  with  excellent  slides, 
Kelaidis  will  discuss  a  variety  of  aspects  of 
rock  gardening.  Kelaidis  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  magazines  and  has  a  book  under 
contract  for  publication  soon. 

The  time  for  the  first  lecture  has  been 
changed  to  evening  because  the  subject 
should  appeal  to  a  broad  audience. 

Charlotte  Frieze,  author  of  the  book, 
l^cial  Gardens,  will  speak  on  March  28.  A 
®ndsome  book,  with  photographs  by  her 
nusband,  it  features  several  northwest 
gardens. 

Ed  Alvorson  will  lecture  on  Thursday, 
June  1,  as  part  of  the  NHS  Fern  Sale  (see 


Leafs  Out 

The  1989  NHS  Fern  Festival  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  June. 

At  7:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  June  1,  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  Ed  Alvor¬ 
son  will  lecture  on  Oriental  ferns  for  the 
Northwest.  He  recently  returned  from  a 
study  trip  to  China  and  information  gleaned 
there  will  be  incorporated  in  his  lecture. 

A  garden  tour  will  visit  the  home  of 
Jeanette  Kunnen,  19334  8th  N.W.,  Seattle. 

The  fern  sale  will  be  from  1  p.m.  to  5 
p.m.  at  CUH  on  Friday,  June  2,  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  June  3. 


The  NHS  Plant  Sale  at  CUH  was  a  major 
success,  report  Co-Chairs  Mike  Hayes  and 
Phil  Simpson.  Gross  receipts  and  profits 
were  substantially  higher,  thanks  to  a  big¬ 
ger  attendance,  and  a  wider  variety  of  superb 
plants,  many  unavailable  elsewhere. 

The  committee  particularly  wants  to 
thank  members  and  friends  for  their  sup¬ 
port  in  making  the  sale  better  than  ever. 
Individual  committee  chairs,  committee 
members,  and  other  workers  were  particu¬ 
larly  cited  for  their  splendid  help.  Praised 
as  well  were  the  many  specialty  nursery¬ 
men  who  provided  such  a  wealth  of  good 
plants  for  the  sale. 


Garden  Tips 

Vegetables 

•  Plant  vegetables  that  keep  producing 
over  a  period  of  time  so  you  get  a  high 
yield  from  only  a  few  plants  (peppers  and 
tomatoes)  and  those  which  yield  a  bumper 
crop  and  those  which  yield  a  bumper  crop 
from  a  small  space  (beets,  bush  squash, 
radishes). 

•  Whatever  may  be  lacking  in  horizon¬ 
tal  gardening  area,  may  be  gained  in  ver¬ 
tical  space.  Try  erecting  a  fence  or  trellis 
and  train  vine  crops  to  grow  upward  in¬ 
stead  of  sprawling  along  the  ground. 
Cucumbers,  pole  beans,  melons,  peas, 
vining  varieties  of  summer  and  winter 
squash,  and  tomatoes  can  be  trained  to  grow 
vertically. 

•  Intensive  techniques,  like  interplanting, 
makes  the  most  efficient  use  of  space.  The 
basic  idea  is  to  match  two  compatible  plants 
to  grow  in  the  same  space.  These  pairings 
include  fast  -  and  slow-growing  vegetables, 
small  plants  nestled  under  taller  ones,  and 
shade  lovers  growing  in  the  shadow  of  taller 
sun  seekers. 

•  Succession  planting  is  another  tech¬ 
nique  that  can  net  you  a  continuous  supply 
of  vegetables  by  making  sure  that  your 
garden  is  working  nonstop  without  any 
unproductive  gaps  in  the  season.  This 
involves  planting  the  same  vegetable  at  two- 
to  three-week  intervals  to  stagger  the  har¬ 
vest,  or  planting  early-,  mid-,  and  late-sea- 
son  varieties  of  the  same  vegetable  at  the 
same  time. 

Annuals  and  Perennials 

•  Even  the  most  expert  gardeners,  such 
*  as  England’s  Christopher  Lloyd,  use  com¬ 
binations  of  perennials  and  annuals  in 
borders  to  time  specific  color  effects,  to 

'  provide  contrasts  of  height  and  to  sustain 
bursts  of  color  all  summer. 

•  The  first  research  we’ve  seen  on 
forcing  many  varieties  of  perennials  for 
spring  flower  shows  is  good  news,  not  just 
for  show  goers  who  can  revel  in  the  joys 
of  columbine,  bleeding  heart  and  many 
others  in  mid-winter,  but  also  for  commer¬ 
cial  producers  who  may  force  them  for  sale 
in  bloom  out  of  season. 

•  With  our  mild  maritime  climate,  many 
annuals  can  be  planted  in  the  fall  for  bloom 
in  mild  periods  or  for  earliest  bloom  in 
spring.  Wallflowers  (Chieranthus)  are 
deserving  of  this  kind  of  treatment  for 
dramatic  color  early  on  in  the  garden. 

•  Consider  using  scads  of  white  flowers 
on  or  near  patios,  decks  and  balconies  where 
they  can  be  seen  as  night  draws  in.  They’ll 
continue  to  glow  long  after  other  colors 
have  faded  away  .  .  .  and  where  lit,  will 
retain  their  beauty  when  twilight  is  over. 


Garden  Design 

•  The  sound  of  water  in  a  garden  reminds 
one  of  an  oasis,  which  is  where  the  con¬ 
cept  originated.  The  Persians,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  have  used  this  micro-management 
of  water  to  perfection.  The  idea  can  be 
adapted  to  the  smallest  garden  with  today’s 
recirculating  pumps. 

•  Each  garden  or  garden  room  needs  a 
focal  point ...  a  place  to  where  the  eye  is 
drawn.  Through  the  centuries  garden  de¬ 
signers  have  created  this  effect  either  for¬ 
mally  or  informally  but  the  effect  is  the 
same. 


Shrubs  and  Trees 

•  The  Pennsylvania  Horticulture  Soci¬ 
ety  has  an  awards  program  for  outstanding 
woody  ornamentals  which  deserve  to  be 
more  widely  planted.  Called  the  Styer 
Awards,  the  recendy  awarded  plants  are: 
Hydrangea  ‘Snow  Queen’,  Deutzia  gracilis 
‘Nikko’,  Hamamelis  mollis  ‘Pallida’,  Cal- 
licarpa  dichotoma,  Malus  ‘Donald 
Wyman’,  and  Malus  ‘Jewelberry’.  The 
awarded  plants  must  be  in  the  propagation 
pipeline  so  that  commercial  nurserymen 
and  garden  centers  can  obtain  stock  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Wouldn’t  this  program  be  an 
excellent  idea  here  in  the  Northwest? 

•  If  you  identify  sections  of  your  garden 
where  there  is  a  tendency  for  water  to 
collect,  you  might  consider  these  sugges¬ 
tions:  Summersweet  (Clethra  alnifolia), 
Siberian  dogwood  (Cornus  alba  ‘sibirica’ ), 
mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  north¬ 
ern  bayberry  (Myrica  pensylvanica), 
highbush  blueberry  (Vaccinium  corym- 
bosum),  nannyberry  (Viburnum  lentago), 
drooping  leucothoe  (Leucothoe 
fontanesiana),  common  sweetshrub  (Caly- 
canthus  floridus),  red  osier  dogwood 
(Cornus  sericea),  American  cranberry  bush 
(Viburnum  trilobum),  swamp  azalea  (Rho¬ 
dodendron  viscosum),  sweet  azalea  (Rho¬ 
dodendron  arbor escens) ,  steeple  bush  (Spi¬ 
raea  tomentosa),  and  European  privet 
(Ligustrum  vulgare). 


Cultivar 

Explained 

Horticultural  writings  frequently  use  the 
term  “cultivar”  but  rarely  explain  its  mean¬ 
ing.  The  word  is  a  condensation  from 
cultivated  variety,  and  has  been  adopted 
internationally  to  denote  plants  that  origi¬ 
nate  or  are  maintained  in  cultivation.  They 
may  be  hybrids,  mutants,  or  true  breeding 


seed  lines.  The  name  of  the  cultivar  fc . 
lows  the  botanical  (Latin)  name  for  tli 
plant,  and  appears  in  single  quotes.  A 
other  style  identifies  a  cultivar  using  tl 
abbreviation  cv.  with  no  single  quc/ 
around  the  cultivar  name.  (News  &  Vie\r 
American  Horticultural  Society.)  I 


Lecture  Series  Patrons 

R.  David  Adams,  Bagley  Wright,  Mrs.  William  ! 
Plunkett,  Mrs.  Joel  Baker,  Mary  M.  Williams,  M  | 
Don  G.  Abel,  Mrs.  Doroth  D.  McVay,  Virginia  Pati  j 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Joan  H.  Shoemaki  j 
Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hintz,  M  s.  Margaret  G.  Weel  J 
Anonymous,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Carman  in,  Mrs.  Lucas  | 
de  Clercq,  Marili  Boyd,  Phoebe  Andrew,  Joan 
Lankford,  Mrs.  James  R.  Scott,  Mrs.  Pendleton  Mill 
Mrs.  JohnN.  Nordstrom,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Tayl< 
Dr.  &Mrs.  WilliamB.  Hutchinson,  MariannaB.  Pri( 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Isaacson,  Sr.,  Enid  &  Leonard  Eshoi 
Catherine  W.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Branchflowi 
Virginia  Merill  Bloedel,  Mrs.  Richard  Lea,  Margar 
Bekins,  B.  Newell  Lindberg,  Mrs.  William  G.  Ree 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Ann  Smith,  Mr.  &  M 
J.  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Ann  Smith,  Mary  Jean  Reynolc : 
Arthur R.  &MaureenS.  Kiuckeberg, Thomas S.  Bay!  I 
Mrs.  Dickinson  Harper,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Tayl< 
Mrs.  Page  H.  Ballard,  Catherine  D.  Connelly,  Ja 
quetta  L.  Freeman,  Elizabeth  M.  Ambrose,  Gaye 
Pigott,  Mrs.  W.  Kirby  Holmes,  Wells-Medina  Nui 
ery,  Inc.,  Mrs.  William  M.  Allen,  Mrs.  John  Haubli 
Mrs.  John  M.  Fluke,  Mrs.  T.  Evans  Wyckoff,  m 
Roger  Wesley  Jones,  Mrs.  Corydon  Wagner,  Ju> 
Addington,  Loma  Manning,  Mrs.  Tedrowe  Watkii 
Susan  Mullen,  Mrs.  Lynn  Himmelman,  Kay  Baki 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Meador,  Lester  W.  Pettit,  William 1 
Griswold,  Mrs.  John  M .  McClelland,  Jr. ,  Mr.  and  M 
Jay  N.  Paulson,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Carlson,  Mrs.  Gord* 
B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  MacMillan  Pringle,  Betty  McCurc 
Mrs.  Paul  S.  Friedlander,  Elizabeth  Bryer,  Robert  i 
Behnke,  Mary  Vinton  Fleming,  Michael  Lynn,  M: 
Sheffield  Phelps,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Golding,  Mr.  t 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Ketcham,  Jr.,  Pamela  K.  Green,  Mr. 
Mrs.  James  Crissey,  Mrs.  Ward  M.  Doland,  M 
Wetherill  Collins,  VirginiaMerrill  Bloedel,  Anne  Cla 
Holt,  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Titus,  Mrs.  Chester  Paulson,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Leo  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Dutton  Hayward,  Lyi 
Sonneman,  IolaGroth,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Youell,  Mr. 
Mrs.  John  N.  Anderson,  Mrs.  John  S.  Robinson,  Fa 
Sarkowsky.Mrs.  EvanMcCord, Mrs.  Malcolm  Stai 
per,  Sally  A.  Nordstrom,  Linda  C.  Helsell,  Mr.  &  M 
Frederick  Ayer,  Alice  Calvert,  Mrs.  John  Sangst< 
Mrs.  John  E.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Barbara  R.  Frayn,  Mary  Fre 
Jane  B.  Sylvester,  Mary  Alice  Cooley,  Mrs.  Harry  1 
Strong,  Mrs  Doyle  E.  Fowler,  Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Charles 
Hyde. 
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decent  Miller  Library 
xquisitions 

A  gift  from  Prentice  Bloedel  in  memory 
Pendleton  Miller  has  made  possible  the 
rquisition  of  an  important  work  of  North- 
est  botanical  history:  the  Flora  Americae 
ptentrionalis  by  Frederick  Pursh.  Pursh, 
German  botanist,  was  given  the  botanical 
)ecimens  collected  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on 
leir  Western  exploring  expedition  of  1804- 
806;  his  flora  of  1914  was  the  first  in 
hich  many  Pacific  Northwest  native  plants 
ere  described  and  illustrated:  Lewisia, 
larkia  pulchella,  Mahonia  aquifolium, 
ubus  spectabilis,  Mimulus  lewisii,  and 
■aultheria  shallon  (at  least  six  new  genera 
'ere  described,  and  several  of  the  new 
secies  described  were  illustrated  with 
rawings  by  William  Hooker). 

This  two-volume  memorial  gift  to  the 
iisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library  is 
working  set,  available  to  the  public  for 
jsearch  and  study.  It  is  currendy  the  only 
opy  of  this  work  available  at  the  Univer¬ 
ity  of  Washington.  It  will  be  available  for 
udy  but  an  appointment  is  recommended, 
s  access  to  the  Library’s  rare  book  collec- 
on  requires  advance  notice. 

Other  books  donated  to  the  Library  in 
emory  of  Pendleton  Miller  include: 
Wildflowers  Across  America  and 
manscape,  donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Gates; 
doute’ s  Fairest  Flowers,  donated  by  the 
jlJniversity  District  Parking  Associates; 
aila  Northwest  Conifers  donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Baj  larold  Tukey;  Garden  Style ,  donated  by 
)r.  John  A.  Wott;  Fairest  in  the  Field: 
America’s  Pioneering  Naturalists  and  A 
j  'pecies  of  Eternity  donated  by  Library  staff. 
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hildren  and  Nature: 

A  Booklist  of  Materials  Available  in 
he  Miller  Library 


Back,  Christine.  Bean  and  Plant. 
estijVIorristown,  NJ:  Silver  Burdett,  1986. 
Folows  the  development  of  a  bean  plant 
from  the  emergence  of  the  first  tiny  short 
s  ,o  the  appearance  of  flowers  and  bean  pods. 

Black,  David  and  Huxley,  Anthony. 
IPlants.  New  York:  Facts  on  File,  1985. 

A  clearly  written,  well-photographed 
introduction  to  the  world  of  plants,  with  a 
valuable  chapter  on  conservation  of  wild 
Joints. 

|P  Brown,  Marc  Tolon.  Your  First  Gar¬ 
den  Book.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1981. 

Suggested  projects  outline  for  beginning 
gardeners  how  to  sprout  seeds,  turn  soil, 
plant,  and  care  for  the  results. 


Bryan,  Felicity.  A  Garden  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Michael  Joseph,  1986. 

A  Child’s  Garden,  rev.  ed.,  10th  print¬ 
ing.  San  Francisco:  Chevron  Chemical  Co. 
Educational  Dept.,  1987.  A  teacher’s  guide 
to  adventures  in  planting  and  gardening, 
with  ideas  for  projects  and  songs,  and  a 
case  study  of  the  Environmental  Yard  at 
Washington  Elementary  School,  Berkeley, 
CA. 

Cork,  Barbara.  Mysteries  &  Marvels 
of  Plant  Life.  London:  Usbome,  1983. 

A  fascinating  introduction  to  the  un¬ 
usual,  extraordinary  and  unexplained  in  the 
plant  world. 

Cornell,  Joseph  Bharat.  Sharing  Nature 
with  Children:  A  Parents’  and  Teach¬ 
ers’  Nature-Awareness  Guidebook. 
Nevada  City,  CA:  Ananda  Publications, 
1979. 

Activities  such  as  micro-hikes  and 
camouflage  help  kids  to  “feel”  nature  as 
they  learn  about  it,  in  an  enthusiastic  yet 
sensitive  approach  to  nature  education. 

Exploring  the  World  of  Plants  and 
Soils.  West  Lafayette,  IN:  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Gross  &  Railton.  Teaching  Science  in 
an  Outdoor  Environment:  A  Handbook 
for  Students,  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
Camp  Leaders.  (California  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Guides  series.)  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Press,  1972. 

A  Guide  for  the  Young  and  Young  at 
Heart.  Kennett  Square,  PA:  Longwood 
Gardens,  1982. 

Heller,  Ruth.  Plants  That  Never  Ever 
Bloom.  New  York:  Grosset  &  Dunlap, 
1984. 

Brief  rhyming  text  and  illustrations 
present  a  variety  of  plants  that  do  not  flower 
but  propagate  by  means  of  spores,  seeds, 
and  cones. 

Heller,  Ruth.  The  Reason  for  a  Flower. 
New  York:  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1983. 

Brief  text  and  lavish  illustrations  ex¬ 
plain  plant  reproduction  and  the  purpose  of 
a  flower,  and  present  some  plants  which 
don’t  seem  to  be  flowers  but  are. 

Jekyll,  Gertrude.  Children  and 
Gardens.  England:  Barron  Publications, 
1908. 

A  reprint  of  Gertrude  Jekyll’s  charming 
book  introducing  children  to  the  world  of 
gardening  in  the  early  1900s. 

Ladybugs  and  Lettuce  Leaves:  A 
Young  Person’s  Guide  to  Gardening  and 
Environmental  Science.  Washington, 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest, 
1982.  Projects  in  gardening,  environmental 
education  and  science. 

Lauber,  Patricia.  Seeds  Pop,  Stick, 
Glide.  New  York:  Crown  Publishers,  1981. 

Text  and  photographs  describe  the  many 
different  ways  that  seeds  travel  and  dis¬ 
perse. 


Mitchell,  Andrew.  The  Young  Natural¬ 
ist.  London:  Usbome  Publishing,  1982. 

A  wide  variety  of  activities  to  enthuse 
and  enlighten  kids  about  the  outdoors  are 
well  described  and  illustrated. 

Nussbaum,  Hedda.  Plants  Do  Amaz¬ 
ing  Things.  New  York:  Random  House, 
1977. 

Describes  a  variety  of  plants  with 
unusual  characteristics,  including  those  that 
give  off  light  and  those  that  eat  insects. 

Ocone,  Lynn,  with  Eve  Pranis.  The 
Youth  Gardening  Book:  A  Complete 
Guide  for  Teachers,  Parents  and  Youth 
Leaders. 

A  practical  guide  to  starting  a  garden 
program  for  youngsters,  this  book  includes 
fun  and  educational  experiments  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  too. 

ORION;  Nature  Quarterly.  Vol.  6,  No. 
4,  autumn  1987. 

Entire  issue  deals  with  questions  of  how 
to  educate  children  to  live  creatively  and 
with  care  for  the  earth  and  others.  Includes 
a  selective  bibliography  of  nature  literature 
for  children. 

Project  Wild.  Project  Wild  Elemen¬ 
tary  Activity  Guide.  Rev.  ed.  Boulder,  CO, 
Western  Regional  Environmental  Council, 
1985. 

The  Project  Wild  guides  comprise  an 
interdisciplinary  environmental  and  conser¬ 
vation  education  program  emphasizing 
wildlife,  sponsored  by  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  and 
the  Western  Regional  Environmental 
Council.  They  were  originally  designed  for 
teachers,  but  are  equally  useful  for  teach¬ 
ing  outside  the  classroom. 

Project  Wild.  Project  Wild  Secondary 
Activity  Guide.  Rev.  ed.  Boulder  CO, 
Western  Regional  Environmental  Council, 
1985. 

Rockwell,  Robert  E.,  Sherwood,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Williams,  Robert  A.  Hug  a  Tree, 
and  Other  Things  To  Do  Outdoors  with 
Young  Children.  Mt.  Rainier,  MD:  Gry¬ 
phon  House,  1983. 

Scholtz,  Elizabeth.  Youth  Programs: 
Seeds  for  Future  Growth.  (Longwood 
Programs  Seminar.)  Newark,  DE:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware,  1979 

Sisson,  Edith.  Nature  with  Children 
of  All  Ages:  Activities  and  Adventures 
for  Exploring,  Learning,  and  Enjoying 
the  World  Around  Us.  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  1982. 

Tips  for  teaching  about  trees,  plants, 
seeds,  fish,  birds  and  animals  in  outdoor 
settings. 
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